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Jobs for Senior Citizens 
* 


_ Mr. Faucut: Ordinarily I am not very enthusiastic about statistics 
| Gad especially big ones. But at this Conference on Aging at the Uni- 
; ersity of Michigan at which we have been the last couple of days I 
think that the statistics are one of the most fascinating aspects of the 
Fevhole thing. What I mean is that when I found out and gave it some 
th thought for the first time really that we have more than thirteen mil- 
ion people in this country who are over sixty-five and that every day 
irc add about a thousand more people to that group of folks, that 
“struck me as quite an exciting new statistic. 

2 Another thing which I like about this conference is that, in spite of 
how big it is, everybody does not seem to be going around talking 
about the problem of all the older people whom we have in our society. 

Of course it has some problems, but it is also a tremendous challenge. 
Ie is very exciting that here this young country of ours already has 

“over thirteen million people who have lived longer than sixty-five 
years. 

Clark Tibbetts, I want to pass the ball to you on that because, in the 
first place, I am so impressed with your title itself. That is really some- 
-thing—not the one which you used to have when you were the director 

of the Institute for Human Adjustment at the University of Michigan 
“but this one which you have now. Let me see if I can get it all. You are 
‘the chairman of the Committee on Aging and Geriatrics of the United 
States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Did I make 
‘it all? 


__ Mr. Tiszetts: You did very well, Faught, very well. 


Mr. Faucut: And right away I want you to do something about 
these words “geriatrics” and “gerontology.” Those fascinate me. 


_ Mr. Trssetts: What we are going to do about those is to popularize 
them, because those are important words and we have to know the 
meaning of them so that everybody understands them. 


Mr. Faucut: I am going to be a devil’s advocate or a guinea pig, or 
something here, and ask you another question right off the bat. This 
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is sincere, because I still do not have a decent answer to it. Does “geriat- 
rics” mean, by and large, the same thing as the popular term “old 
folks” or “old people”? So far as that goes, what do those terms mean? 


Mr. Treserrs: No, “geriatrics” is a word which has a very limited 
meaning. It is simply the practice of medicine with and among older 
people. It refers entirely to the work of the physician. 


Mr. Faucur: And how does that differ from “gerontology”? That is 
the most high-priced one of the two. 


Mr. Tisserrs: That is a much broader term. That means, as you 
recall from your Greek, the study of, and the first part of that, “geron,” 
means “men,” “old men.” So that it is the study of old men. Actu- 
ally that is not a good term because there are so many more older. 
women than men that we should have a word which means the study 
of older women. 


Mr. Faucut: That is another statistic which sets me back a bit. We 
men think that we sort of run things; at least we tell ourselves that we 
do in our own private meetings. But these figures on longevity show up 
right away that women folks are going to live from three to five years 
longer than we are. The question occurs to me: What for? Maybe they 
have some reasons in which we do not figure. 


Mg. Tisserts: That is right. I resent your disparagement of statistics 
a little while ago, because I used to make my living being a statistician, 
so I am going to throw some back at you right now. There are two 
hundred thousand more deaths of older men each year than of older 


women, because I presume the women wear us out, or outwear us, or | 


something or other. 


Mr. Faucnt: That sounds kind of depressing to me. I am going to 


get Louis Kuplan into the act here. He is, of course, from California, | 


where the people go to retire and all that wonderful stuff, you know. 


And how about it? You have a pretty fancy title, too, here, the di- 


TeEGlLOLetet. 


Mr. Kupxan: Quite a mouthful, yes! 


Mr. Faucut: .. . of the Inter-Departmental Coordinating Committee | 


on Aging of the State of California. There are lots of elderly people in 
California, but they live forever out there. 


Mr. Kuptan: They live forever, but you know everyone seems to 
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think that they are all coming to California, but that is not quite true. 
There are something like twenty-six states in the United States which 
have a higher proportion of older people in the population than we 
have in California. 


_ Mk. Faueut: No matter where they are, one of the things about 
which we really want to talk here—and I am glad we have some fur- 
- ther opportunity to do it—is the question of more jobs for these senior 
citizens. In other words, we realize that increasingly the proportion of 
people in these upper age brackets is extending. Life is going on fur- 
ther, and certainly we just cannot grow old to retire, to do nothing, or 
to wither on the vine. So let us talk for a while about this particular 
aspect of it—of more jobs for our senior citizens. Tibbetts, let me come 
* back to you on that score. How is the best way to approach this thing? 
_ Do we need to find twelve million jobs, or do we need only a million 
and a half? Do these people really want to continue working? Or what 
do we know about the need here? 


Mar. Tisserrs: We know that there is a lot that we do not know. 
But some things are getting nailed down, because a good many people 
through the country now, in California and Florida, and Illinois, all 
over the country, have begun to think about this and to give it a lot of 
study. How many jobs do we need? If I could answer that today, it 
would not mean very much, because tomorrow we will have a lot more 
older people than we have today, and so we need an increasing number 
of them. But in this group which you mentioned of sixty-five years and 
over, of the thirteen million people, there are about ten million who do 
not have a job. 

Mr. Faucut: As many as that! 


Mr. Tisserts: And not all of those are candidates for a job which 
pays, but maybe a third of them are. Sumner Slichter at Harvard Uni- 
versity estimated that there are perhaps three million older people who 
would like to go to work. It would be a good thing for them and for 
the country if they were able to get them to work. I am going to let 
you stop with that sixty-five-year-old business, because I think that 
aging in some respects begins much earlier than that. 


Mr. Favour: Or maybe later, I hope. 
Mr. Kurzan: Especially so far as jobs are concerned it begins much 


earlier. 
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Mr. Faucut: I have two questions. I really do not know which one 


ee ae 


should precede the other, but one of them certainly is in terms of these — 
jobs for these older people. Should they differ particularly from “jobs” 


as we use the term generally? Do they need handicraft jobs, part-time 
jobs, or casual jobs, or do they really want remunerative jobs which 
pay a return as well as some work satisfaction? Should they be apart 
from the rest of the economy and its jobs? 


Mr. Tissetrs: Let Kuplan take a crack at that, because there are a 
good many older people going to California. Are they going there for 
work? 


Mr. Kupran: The experience which we have is that most of the 
older people we see say that they want jobs and that they want to work. 
And the point is this: Most of us realize that our status in the society 
which we have built up comes from a job, a paid job. Handicrafts are 
good, hobbies are good, but there is no such satisfaction as comes from 
a job where you get a regular paycheck. 

So far as the older workers are concerned, they should be considered 
as normal people looking for jobs. 


Mr. Faucur: Let me ask another question on that score, too: A lot 
of the conversations and speeches and what not which brings this sub- 
ject more and more into focus is that people, as they reach sixty-five, 
are concerned with the problems of working in an industrial environ- 
ment. In other words, they are in a big factory or something some- 
where; they have an arbitrary retirement age, or a pension plan starts 
there. They have worked in this industrial environment all the time, 
and then they are out of it. They cannot get back into that. I have a 
feeling that that situation tends to overemphasize the industrial em- 
ployment side of our population. 

I do not know whether I am right in my recollection, but I think 
that, of all the jobs which we have in this country, only about 25 per 
cent of them are in industry, and the other 75 per cent are in agricul- 
ture, domestic service, government, and so on. 


Mr. Tisserrs: You are right about that. Many are in agriculture, or 
trade, transportation, communication, radio, telephone, newspapers, 
professional work, the service occupations, and so forth. 


Mr. Kupran: There is one other big outlet, and that is in the retail 
sales outlet. 
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_ Mr. Faueur: What about so-called small business? I should think 
that that would be an area where the older people could find active 
employment. 


Mr. Kuptan: It is one of the groups with which we have been work- 
ing in California, and I think that this is true in other places through- 
out the country too. We make an effort to help those older people have - 
-a skill or something which they can sell on the market to establish a 
small business. 


Mr. Faucut: I want to go back in some of my own personal expe- 
rience to get a frame of reference or to hang out a clothes line here in 
which to ask some more of these questions of mine. I had a friend one 

_time who said, “If you don’t know the right answers, the first thing 

_ you ought to do is get some good questions.” Back about the middle of 

* World War II and continuing somewhat afterward, I had the oppor- 
tunity to participate in an activity which is known as the Committee 
for Economic Development. It was a group started by private business, 
but it soon grew to cover the whole country. It consisted, I think, at its 
peak of almost twenty-five hundred local committees for economic 
development. They were really after the same kind of an objective 
about which we are talking here except that it was broader. What they 
wanted to do was to find enough new kinds of jobs, peacetime jobs 
after the war, so that we could make a transition from wartime activity 
and great, high employment back to peacetime. But they had their em- 
phasis on the community approach. That is, we may need ten million 
jobs, but we do not need them all in one place, or we are not going to 
manufacture them in Washington and then send them out to the 
states, or anything. We are going to develop them community by 
community where the people live who need them. 


Mr. Kuptan: That is a very important point. 


Mr. Faucut: The reason that I bring it up is that these thirteen mil- 
lion people who are over sixty-five are probably scattered right through 
the total population, so that there are some of them in every commu- 
nity. I should thus think that one effective approach to this thing 
would be to look for it and to tackle it on a community-by-community 
basis. Now I understand that that is what you have really done in 
California. 


Mr. Kurran: That has been the basis of our entire approach to 
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working with the senior citizens of California, to emphasize the fact 
that it is a community problem. We had a rather interesting experience - 
in California. In 1951 Governor Earl Warren became quite concerned — 
about the increasing number of older people in our population, and 
after discussing it with his department heads, he called a statewide 
conference on aging. He invited several thousand people from all over 
the great state of California, which is a thousand miles in length... . 


Mr. Faucutr: Now, no commercials here! 


Mr. Kuptan: At any rate, these people represented the communities 
of the state—every profession, every walk of life, every economic 
group, management, labor, housewives, the older people themselves. 
They spent two days in Sacramento discussing all these problems. 


Mr. Faucut: I want to stop you right there, because you said some- 
thing which brings up another aspect to this problem. It is what I like 
about this conference which we have been attending here at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. It is not a meeting where everybody is octogenar- 
ian, or old people who are set aside from society and are here fretting 
about their own problems. One of the wonderful aspects of this is that 
here are people from all ages, from all walks of life, talking about this 
problem together. I am sorry to interrupt, Kuplan. 


Mr. Kupzan: No, because that is a very pertinent point and a very 
real point. 

The upshot of the conference was that the people of California told 
the experts and told the governmental agencies, “We believe that this 
is a community problem. We do not think that the state or the federal _ 
government should do it for us. We believe that the citizen has a_ 
responsibility for tackling his own problems.” They went home and 
went to work on that. We have something like fifty communities now 
with their own committees on aging. 


Mr. Faucur: Did each one develop its own pattern of approach? 


Mr. Kuptan: Its own pattern of approach depending on the condi- | 
tions and the situation in its own community. That was why we em- 
phasized each individual community doing its own, because the variety | 
of communities in California is quite great, from extreme industrial 
areas to rural areas. The result was that these people organized these 
community committees, all of which had a subcommittee on employ- 
ment. They brought into this picture the leading businessmen of the 
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community, labor leaders of the community, as well as representatives 
; of all the governmental agencies, the private and public welfare agen- 
- cies, and just plain citizens of all ages to go to work. And they realized 
that the first thing they had to do was to find out what was known 
~ about the employment situation in their own communities. The answer 
‘was that they did not know anything as yet. So they have gone to 
work studying the situation locally. An example of that is in one com- 
munity, Los Angeles, where the committee on employment took all the 
- census figures available in that area to break them down as to how this 
applies to what they were doing. In Sacramento, beginning this fall, 
our State College of Sacramento is working, together with the commu- 
nity subcommittee on employment, on a study of the employment situa- 
tion and the hiring and retirement practices in the Sacramento area. 


_ Mk. Faucur: Always with emphasis on what it means in terms of 
new jobs for these older people? 


Mr. Kupran: That is right. So they can go to work with the em- 
ployer and develop a program which will meet the needs of the 
Sacramento area, or the Los Angeles area, or whatever the area may be. 


Mr. Faucut: I do not want to take any glory away from California 
on this, but I have the impression that that kind of a pattern is going 
on pretty well all over the country. 


Mr. Tisserts: That is right. 
Mr. Faucut: Maybe not so well developed. 


_ Mk. Tiwserrs: Grand Rapids, Michigan, is one example of it. As an 

outgrowth of a course on aging, which was offered by the University of 
Michigan Extension Service, a group of the students organized into 
a team and went out to canvass every business and industrial establish- 
ment in the community to find out what were the opportunities for 
employing older workers. Recently, through a citizens’ representative 
committee of the community, they have completed a sample survey of 
the older population to find out what their needs are, and I think they 
are doing a beautiful job. They are not waiting for the federal govern- 
ment or for the government of the state of Michigan to tell them what 
to do; they are sizing up the situation themselves. That, as I see it, is 
the way to proceed. 

Up in your part of the country, in Haverhill, Massachusetts, there 
is a community committee made up of people from every walk of 


_ 
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life in the community. They made a survey of their local needs. One | 
of the first positive outcomes was that they have a branch of the Sunset | 
Industries in there now. = | 


Mr. Faucur: I heard a fellow talking about that this morning. 
That really sounds exciting. ; 


Mr. Trsserts: It certainly does. Yes, and there in that Haverhill 
project they have a subcontract with an apron manufacturer. They 
took over an abandoned school building and now have an apron fac- 
tory employing just older people. 


Mr. Faucut: You were talking about Grand Rapids, Tibbetts. 
Have they found out in these surveys what we sort of take as a 
matter of course—that sometimes it is not the aging process itself 
so much as it is the fear of it? We approach this thing in such a 
negative fashion. We are afraid that, if we lose our job, the pension 
will not be big enough. What can we do about it? Is this not another 
old story of the fear is worse than the fact? 


Mr. Kuptan: It really is. We have built up such a fear in our 
society of the fact that we take a person at a designated age and 
discard him. Well, none of us wants to be discarded. We want to be 
productively useful all the time. To go back to this business of the 
community organization, to me the most enthusiastic thing about 
this whole picture and the thing which gives the lie, you might say, 
to the people who go around crying that our people are not willing 
to shoulder the responsibilities of democracy is that we have found 
that if you tell poeple what the score is, what the problems are, they 
will put their shoulders to the wheel with great enthusiasm. 


Mr. Faucur: I will agree with you on what you say from the 
experience which we had with the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment—in other words, when we started to look, we had the greatest 
job hunt in history during the war. When we sat and talked about 
it at the national level and said, “Well, we may need fifteen million 
jobs, and that will involve billions of dollars of capital investment, and 
it will involve this and that,” it sounded just like a problem so big that 
your natural human reaction was, “Well, what in the world can I 
‘do about this thing?” In exact contrast to that I think probably that 
the thing which really explained the success of what finally happened 
was that we remembered a little bit of American history. Here is 
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this country, which is just a kid by any comparison you can make. 
‘It is only—what?—177 years old, but, nevertheless, it has performed 
this miraculous piece of progress. How did it do it? It may be over- 
_ simplifying, but it strikes me that, when it sat down to write out 
its political philosophy, it started on the premise that here we are in 
one little community or a few little communities (they even have a 
_ stockade around them they are so small) and that we have to develop 
the kind of a government that proceeds on the premise that if any- 
thing gets done we have to do our share right here in Hometown 
or Oakdale, or wherever. Another thing which strikes me as similarly 
significant is that the economic philosophy of this country also rests 
on the premise that Main Street runs right through the middle of 
__ everything. 
Mr. Tissetts: That is right. 


Mr. Faucur: That is where the stuff gets sold. Everybody lives 
around the corner from Main Street. In other words, here is a great 
nation which is simply the sum total of all the communities and the 
neighborhoods which make it up. I am of the opinion that what we 
went through in World War II, including this job hunt and all the 

rest of it, was a wonderful reminder that that still is not an old- 


fashioned approach. 


+ 


Mr. Kurzan: No, democracy works. 


Mr. Faucut: Yes. We raised our army with local Selective Service; 
and we had local blood banks, and local war-bond sales, and local 
ration boards, and local committees for economic development. And 
when we all got excited about this thing, we did such a big job that 
I do not think that we really appreciated how we did it, but I really 
believe that it was the community approach. 


Mr. Timeerrs: Cleveland, Ohio, would make a good case study for 
this approach about which you are talking. There it was the Health 
and Welfare Council which took the initiative in this field of aging. 
Now, after a number of years it has brought in the recreation agencies, 
the churches, the social agencies, management, labor organizations, 
luncheon clubs—every kind of a group which you would find on 
Main Street in any community. Through this central coordinating 
committee they are discussing and identifying the needs and then 
pushing the responsibility back to the existing organizations. 
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Mr. Faucnr: I think that that is the payoff on this thing . . . 
Mr. Trszerts: That is right. 


Mr. Faucur:... that you can have a committee, the most wonderful 
committee in the world, and you can have all the aspects of the job 
discussed and rediscussed and all the rest of it, but somewhere you 
have, finally, to get that little seed, get it down, put it in the 
ground, and let it sprout. I have always felt that that was really 
the payoff on this community approach. I remember one of the groups 
in Albert Lea, Minnesota, as I recall the town. They set up a little 
thing called Jobs, Incorporated. Somebody had reminded them that 
you can talk all you want about jobs but that it takes some money 
to put a man to work. You will have to buy him some tools; you 
will have to get him a sales kit or something else. 

Some of the local businessmen there—a fellow who ran a lumber 
yard, a local farmer, a dozen or so of others in it—all raised a thousand 
dollars apiece, and they put it in this kitty. That was the seed money. 
If a veteran who was coming back to get a job had an idea, they 
would get him started and back him up. That seems to be a pattern 
which occurred throughout. When you get through talking about 
it, then you have to act. That is where the community can really 
get in there and pitch. Everybody can do something. 


Mr. Tisserts: Really there are jobs for middle-aged and older people 
too. I could list an armful of them, but I would like to mention just 
a few examples. We are tremendously short right now of nurses, 
schoolteachers, adult teachers, sales persons, and many other occupa- 
tions. It seems to me that the retail stores which are looking for 
middle-aged women who have completed their family responsibilities 
are really making a good thing out of it. They find that people in 
this age period are more conscientious about learning the job and 
handling the customer. 

A few hospitals have begun to recognize that they are not going 
to get young nurses just out of school, because there are not enough 
of them. So they are getting women who were nurses before they 
had their family careers, and they are giving them refresher training 
and bringing them back in. That can happen in any community. 


Mr. Faucut: On that score, let me ask you a question: Are we 
overemphasizing this fear that, if we really go after this job and put 
the older people back to work, we will thereby limit the job oppor- 
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_ tunities for the young people? That sounds like one of these over- 


emphasized generalizations to me. 


_ Mk. Tisserts: That question is debated, and there are many people 
' whose memories go back to the depression. Mine does; yours does not. 


_ Mk. Favenr: Thank you. 


_ Mr. Tiszerrs: There was then really serious competition between 

older and younger people. But I think that, more and more, we are 
_ adopting the philosophy of the Committee on Economic Develop- 
ment which you mentioned—namely, that there is plenty of work 
for everyone who wants to work if we are all going to enjoy the 
standard of living about which we are talking. I do not see really 
why we need to feel that older workers compete with younger workers. 


Mr. Kuptan: If that were the case, if there were really a fear of 
‘that competition, we really would not be placing any of the older 
people at all today. 

Mk. Faucut: Let me ask you, on your California experience, whether 
you have run into another one of these perhaps overemphasized fears. 
In the first place, do you run into poeple (we talked about it before) 
who are more frightened about what this can be than they are about 
the realities. The other question to which I wanted to lead is whether 
we are all overly concerned about the possibility that the older people 
will all get together, get politically organized, and influence legisla- 
tion. In other words, will they tip the whole thing out of balance? 

Mr. Kuptan: I do not think that you could quite say that we are 
overly fearful of the thing, though we are concerned with that problem. 
We feel that if the communities of our country do not do a good job 
in proving and helping the senior citizens to live a normal life, to help 
the senior citizen remain an integral part of the community, then if we 
do not do that, the older person becomes bitter and frustrated. Then 
he is going to turn to anyone who promises him all kinds of panaceas. 

Mr. Faueur: In other words, this thing is a challenge, and, if we 
meet it, it can become a positive thing. 

Mr. Kuptan: That is right. 

Mr. Faucur: And if we do not meet it, it will become a dangerous 
thing. 

Mr. Kupran: Exactly. 


Me. Tipserts: I certainly believe that we can minimize this situation 
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and that there is a danger of doing it. There is a basis for fear, be 
cause we are living now, as you pointed out, in the beginning, Faught, 
half of a lifetime beyond what we thought we could live. And the — 
older people are the fastest increasing part of the population. At the _ 
same time we have to put in fewer and fewer hours to make a living. _ 
The upshot of it is that we have a lot of poeple who, as Kuplan said, 
can feel that they are set aside, and they become embittered. There 
is also the plain, simple fact that incomes are low and that people 
need more money. So that there is a real basis for fear, and we have 

to recognize it. | 


Mr. Faucut: Inflation has compounded this problem by cutting down 
what they thought they had. : 


Mr. Tissetts: It certainly has. But I feel that we have the know- 
how so that communities in California and elsewhere are finding the 
solutions. I certainly think that we have to keep everybody integrated 
fully into the life of the family and the community if we are going 
to avoid the pressure groups which potentially exist. 


Mr. Faucutr: May I have the ball back at that point, becayse I 
think that one of the really significant aspects of this thing at the 
opposite end of the age scale is the young people. We were agreeing 
beforehand that the problem of geriatrics and whatnot is not some- 
thing with which only the older people ought to be concerned. A 
minute ago you mentioned the fact that we work fewer hours during 
the week; we work shorter work weeks; we have longer vacations. 
I am beginning to be very impressed with the dimension of what you 
might call leisure time in our society. We have more leisure time 
than any people who ever lived in the world as nearly as I can tell; 


and we have it more by the day, more by the week, more by the 
lifetime. 


Mr. Kupzan: That is right. 


Mr. Faucut: We live a lifetime and a half compared to our grand- 
parents. It seems to me that, to make sure that when we grow old we 
do not end up frustrated and full of anxieties, it well behooves us to 
start training our own children and youth to realize that after all 
they have this wonderful windfall of longer life than any of their 
ancestors ever did, and they had better begin to learn how to live | 
better at the same time they are learning how to earn this living. | 
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4 Mr. Tisserrs: One of the things which pleases me a great deal is 
penat my youngsters in school are getting art and music and handi- 
_ craft, so that I am hoping that when they get to be middle-aged, they 


’ will have these skills to fall back on so that they can have a rich life. 


__-Mk. Kupzan: I might throw something in there which is really in 
a controversial area. It is not only having children learn crafts and 
arts and things of that sort but having them learn how to live, how 
_ to look forward to those later years. 


Mr. Tissetts: That is right. They are practicing democracy and 
_ group living in school. They are learning how to do that, too. 


Mr. Kuptan: So that they do not approach those later years with 
fear, with trembling, and with uncertainty of what is ahead of them. 


Mk. Faucur: That is where this thing finally pays off in terms of 
a job which is rewarding and so on. On that score I would like to 
ask you particularly, Kuplan, what kind of proof you have found 
in your California experience particularly that specific, real jobs can 
be found which are satisfying and rewarding to these senior citizens. 
Mr. Kuptan: I am glad you brought that up. Our State Department 
of Employment has just started a special program with a group of 
veterans in the Hollywood-Beverly Hills area. Within the first year 
_ of that project, using the veteran’s groups themselves to put posters all 
over the community emphasizing the values inherent in the older 
worker, they have placed some twenty-five thousand veterans over 
the age of forty-five. 

Mr. Faucut: How many? 

Mr. Kupran: Over twenty-five thousand veterans over the age of 
forty-five! 

Mr. Faueur: For heaven’s sake! 

Mr. Kuptan: In just several months. 

Mr. Trsserrs: In Houston, Texas, where there was a community 
program especially designed to place older people, they increased the 
job opportunities and the job placements for people over fifty by 60 
per cent. 

Me. Faucur: That sounds, together with all the other things which 
we have covered, as if there really is an opportunity for more jobs 
for senior citizens. 


A SELECTED LIST OF READINGS ON OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR THE OLDER WORKERS* 
* 


I. INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND CRAFTS BOOKS 


Ceramics 


1. Srewart, James A. Ceramics for All. New York: Barnes & Noble, 
Inc. $1.00. 

2. Lester, KATHARINE Morris. Creative Ceramics. Peoria, IIl.: Chas. A. 
Bennett Co., 1948. $4.50. 

3, Raprxe, C. A. Keans Cement Craft. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing 
Co., 1943. 

4. Duncan, Jutta H. How To Make Pottery and Ceramic Sculpture. 
New York: Simon & Schuster. 

5. Janeway, Carox. Ceramics. New York: Tudor Publishing Co., 1950. 


Metal Work 
1. Hoss, D. B. Working with Aluminum. Milwaukee: Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., 1947. 
2. Bicx, A. F. Artistic Metalwork. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 
1940. 
3. Jounson, W. H., and Newkirk, L. V. The Metal Crafts. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1942. 


4. Pack, Greta. Chains and Beads. New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 
1951. 


. Jewelry and Enameling. New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 
1941. 


6. Art Metal Designs: Book No. 1. Purchased at Dearborn Leather 
Co., Detroit. $0.50. 


7. More Art Metal Designs. Purchased at Dearborn Leather Co., 
Detroit. $0.50. 


8. Metal Tooling Book Nos. 1 and 2. New York: Amco Art & Clay 
Co. $1.50 each. 


9. Pauty. Copper Tooling. Gildcraft Projects in Handicraft (P.O. 29, 
Los Angeles 30, Calif.). 


* These readings were selected from A Bibliography on Earning Opportunities for the 


Mature Workers, prepared by the Division of Gerontology, for the University of Michigan | 
Sixth Annual Conference on Aging, July, 1953. 
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. DeLEemos, Gorpon. A Handbook of Designs and How To Use 


Them. Educational Materials, Inc. (46 E. 11th St., New York), 1947. 
$2.50. 


. Mixer, Joun G. Metal Art Crafts. New York: D. Van Nostrand 


Co., 1948. $1.94. 


. Luxowrry, Josep L. Interesting Art Metal Work. Milwaukee: 


Bruce Publishing Co., 1936. $1.00. 


. Payne, ArtHur T. Art Metalwork with Inexpensive Equipment. 


Peoria, Ill.: Chas. A. Bennett Co., $3.00. 


. Kronguist, Emm F. Metal Craft and Jewelry. Peoria, Ill.: Chas. A. 


Bennett Co., $2.25. 


. Reacan, J. E. Metal Spinning for Craftsmen, Instructors, and Stu- 


dents. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1936. 


. Martin, Cuas. J. How To Make Modern Jewelry. Scranton, Pa.: 


International Text Book Co. 


. Aspurn and Wiizvr. Pewter: Spun, Wrought, Cast. Scranton, Pa.: 


International Text Book Co. 
Leather Work 


. Cuerry, RaymMonp. Leathercraft. Bloomington, Ill.: McKnight & 


McKnight, 1949. 


. THompson, R. L. Leathercraft. New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 


1947. 


. GRENEMAN, Curis. Applied Leathercraft. Peoria, Ill.: Chas. A. Ben- 


nett Co., 1942. 
Plastics 


. Newxirk, Hewrrt, and Sutter. Adventures in Plastics. New York: 


D. C. Heath, 1947. 


. GRENEMAN, Curis. Plastics Made Practical. Milwaukee: Bruce Pub- 


lishing Co., 1948. 


. DeWicx and Coopsr. Plastic Craft. New York: Macmillan Co., 


1946. 


. Watton, Henry. Plastics for the Home Craftsman. New York: 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1951. $1.50. 


. Zosack, H. A. Internal Carving in Plastics. 
. Working with Plexiglass. Rohn & Hass Co. $1.00. 


Handicrafts 


. Icxis, Marcuerite. Handicrafts and Hobbies for Pleasure and Profit. 


New York: Graystone Press, 1948. 
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2. Griswoup, Lester. Handicraft Simplified Procedures and Projects. 
9th ed. Colorado Springs, Colo.: Griswold Co., 1951. | 

3. Scuarrr, Rozert. Hobbies for Profit. New York: McGraw-Hill — 
Book Co., 1952. 

4. Danx, M. C. Creative Crafts in Wood. Peoria, Ill: Chas. A. Bennett 
Co:, 1945. 


Woodcarving 


1. AttEN, Doris. Sunset Woodcarving Book. Menlo Park, Calif.: Lane 
Publishing Co., 1951. 

2. Hunt, Ben. Whittling Book. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 
1944. 

3, ——. More Ben Hunt's Whittling. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing 
Co., 1947. 

4, Pynn, LeRoy, Jr. Let’s Whittle. Peoria, Ill.: Manual Arts, 1948. 

5. Hextum and GorrtsHati. You Can Whittle and Carve. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1942. 

6. Horst, C. Wiruram. A Marblehead Model Sailing Yacht. Mil 
waukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1939. 


General Bibliography on Arts and Crafts 


pao 


. Tayzor, G. Manson. “Current Practices in Course Offerings in Craft 
Work by Colleges of Education in the United States.” Unpublished 
thesis, Wayne University, Department of Industrial Education, 1943. 

2. American Hanpicrarts Co. Catalogue of Craft Supplies: 1952-1953. 

45 S. Harrison St., East Orange, NJ. 
3. Art Metal Crafts: Tools and Supplies. William Dixon, Inc. (32 E. 
Kinney St., Newark, N.J.), 1953. 
4. Wacker Turner Corp. School Shop Planning Manual. Kearney & 
Trecker Corp., Plainfield, N.J., 1952. 


I. EARNING OPPORTUNITIES FOR MATURE WORKERS 


AsraMs, Axper J. “Barriers to the Employment of Older Workers,” 
Annals of the American Academy, 279 (January, 1952), 62-71. 

AckerMAN, L. J., and McCain, W. C., Jr. “Retirement Programs for | 
Industrial Workers,” Harvard Business Review, July-August, 1952. | 
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; 


“Are Men Over 40 Worth Hiring?” Changing Times: The Kiplinger 
Magazine, 4 (January, 1950), 25-27. 

eee Sotomon. “Should There Be a Fixed Retirement Age? Or- 
ganized Labor Says No,” Annals of American Academy, 279 (Janu- 
ary, 1952), 77-79. 


‘Brecxinriwck, Exvizasetu L. Effective Use of Older Workers. Chicago: 


' Wilcox & Follett Co., 1953. 

Burns, Rosert K., and Brown, Lzeonarp B. “The Older Worker in 
Industry,” in Cowdry’s Problems of Aging, ed. A. I. Lanstne. Balti- 
more: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1952. 


~CampseELL, JEAN. “Retirement and Employment Problems of the Older 


Worker,” Monthly Labor Review, 73 (December, 1951), 695-99. 
Carison, A. J. “The Older Worker,” Scientific Monthly, July, 1943, 
pp. 5-11. 


b Ciacur, Ewan. Economics of Old Age. Washington: United States 


Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1949. 

. “Employment Problems of the Older Worker,” Monthly Labor 

Review, December, 1947. 

. “Older Workers: Industrial Aspects of Aging,” zbid., May, 1950. 

CocuranE, Craic P. “Should There Be a Fixed Retirement Age? Some 
Managements Prefer Flexibility,” Annals of American Academy, 279 
(January, 1952), 74-76. 

DonaHue, Wiis; Rag, James, Jr.; and Berry, Rocrr B. (eds.). Reha- 
bilitation of the Older Worker. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, June, 1953. 


~ Donanuz, Wa, and Tisserts, CrarK (eds.). Growing in the Older 


Years. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1951. 

. Planning the Older Years. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1950, 248 pp. 

Duranp, Joun. The Labor Force in the United States, 1890-1960. New 
York: Social Science Research Council, 1948. 

Evans, W. D. “Individual Productivity Differences,” Monthly Labor 
Review, February, 1940. 

Feprrat Securrry AcEncy. Selected References on Aging: An Anno- 
tated Bibliography. Washington, D.C.: Federal Security Agency, July, 
1951. 

Fontaine, Anpre. “Is 45 Too Old To Work?” Pageant, June, 1949. 

Forp, Norman D. How To Earn an Income While Retired. Green- 
lawn, N.Y.: Harian Publications, 1950. 
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Fox, Hartanp, “Utilization of Older Manpower,” Harvard Business 
Review, November, 1951. ; 
Harris, Marsuatz. “Should There Be a Fixed Retirement Age? The — 
Farmer’s Viewpoint,” Annals of American Academy, 279 (January, 

1952), 80-83. 

Horr, Srantey C. “Should There Be a Fixed Retirement Age? Some 
Managements Say Yes,” Annals of American Academy, 279 (Janu- 
ary, 1952), 72-73. 

Jarre, A. J., and-Srewart, Cartes D. Manpower Resources and Utili- 
zation. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1951. 

Jounson, Georce E. “Is a Compulsory Retirement Age Ever Justified?” 
Journal of Gerontology, 6 (July, 1951), 263-71. 

Jones, Haroun E. (ed.). Research on Aging. New York: Social Science 
Research Council, 1950. 

Kxiumprp, THeopore G. “The Future of the Older Worker,” Geriatrics, 
2 (May-June, 1947), 165-72. 

Kossorts, Max D. “Relation of Age to Industrial Injuries,” Monthly 
Labor Review, October, 1940. 

Kun, Cutrrorp. “Selective Placement of Older Workers,” Journal of 
Gerontology, July, 1946. 

Lawton, Grorce. Aging Successfully. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1946. 

Lrrrie, Mary H., and Mack, Marcery (eds.). Good Living after Fifty. 
Chicago: Industrial Relations Center, University of Chicago, 1952. 
McFartanp, Ross A. “The Older Worker in Industry,” Harvard Busi- 

ness Review, Summer, 1943. 

McGrecor Funp anp Nationa CoMMITTEE ON AGING OF THE NATIONAL 
Soca WELFARE AssEMBLY. Criteria for Retirement. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1953. 

Martin, Lruren J., and De Grucuy, Care. Sweeping the Cobwebs. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. 

Merropouttan Lire Insurance Company. The Older Employee in In- 
dustry. New York: Policyholders Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., 1933. 

Nationat Association or Manuracrurers. Workers over 40. New York: 
National Association of Manufacturers, 1938. 

Nationau PLannine Assocration. Pensions in the United States. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1952. | 
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Joint Legislative Committee on Problems of the Aging, 1948. 

. Memo to Mature Workers. Re: How To Get a Job. Newburgh, 

N.Y.: New York State Joint Legislative Committee on Problems of 
the Aging, 1951. 

. Never Too Old. Newburgh, N.Y.: New York State Joint Legis- 

lative Committee on Problems of the Aging, 1949. 

. No Time To Grow Old. Newburgh, N.Y.: New York State 

t Legislative Committee on Problems of the Aging, 1951. 
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Legislative Committee on Problems of the Aging, 1950. 
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